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This paper~-Snaly«esf non-Analo views of the concept of 
St ice: these views are different from those of the doiainant 
Anglo-American tradition and therefore make tip one o^ the coo-ponents 
ethnicity.y The author^ exaaines justicf as a concept ±n the . 
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literature oW three cont%«porary Aoerican authpra, the Italian 
American Pi^ro Di. Donato, Nelson Algren (whose descendents were ' 
Swedes and German Jews) > and,the^reek American HarrV Hirk Petrakis, 
Two categories of justice are discuss^: ('1) divine justice, the 
exercise of authority by God whi^;h ioplies a constant and universal 
moral law: (2) human justice ^hich is either formal (codified in law) 
or inform.al -(meted out by familiegu neighbors, and groups). It is 
found that these writers* views of^lusttce are different from those 
of the larget America^ sociefy In the following ways: (D 
self- definition is attained throuoh relationships with others father 
than through lonelgr, self-assertion; (2) informal justice, by 
emphasizing relationships with others and responsibilities to tham, 
i» possible and desirable; (3) formal justice fails as a taeans of 
attaining equity and fairness: (41 -divine . justice is often 
inscrutable but there is a const*^it moral law ^y which one tries 
li>ve. (Author /BE) 
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Our word "Justice" derives from the Utln J us tit la > To the ancient 

Qreeks. "Justice'^ was the first of four ^cardinal virtucd. fittingly, the 

lord and idea are central .concepts In the literature of three cont^sporary 

Am^lcan authors vhose roots are in non-Anglo Europe: the ICallan-^AmerlcAn 

Ptetto Dl^^nato; a Swedish German'- Jew who writes about the Polish, Nelson 

Algran; and the Creek^^teerlcan Harry Mark Petrakls. Their view of justice Is 

quite different than that held by writers in the dooinant Anglo-American 

ft y < 

tradition. If, as M^hael Now«k, Andrew Greeley, and other have d^wnatrated, 

ethnlclti/can be a point departure for analysing Aaerlcan society, then 
mal,yElng such a fundamental idea as concepts of Justice In ethnic literature 
can yield new Insights. ^ . ^ 

We generally divide the concept of Justice into twjp categories, divine 



<id huiun. Divine Justice is the exerci«ie of imthority by god to naintain what 



is eternally right and to i^te out rewards, and punlahraents as desecved. Thla^ 
justice may be inscrutable and may or may not correspond with temporal law^ 
hit It Implies a moral law that Is constant and a vision of universal order* 
In our temporal lives human Ju8tl^ce is formal or inforoal, and both,^iBp^y ^ 
. social order. Formal Justice i^odifted in lavt and administered by govern- 
menta and courts. Informal Justice' Is meted out by families, neighbors, and 
groups. Whather divine or human, formal or Infdrmal, Justice implies equity 
md fairness. The ancient concept carried to' a logical conclusion is dcmotjra- 
^ic; that ia, customs, conifltions, and lavs cl^^nge^ but Justice rests on th^ 
Inherent rights of all.^ - 

I want to examine concepts of Jus^flce in W6rla by Di Donatd, Al^en, 



and hetraklB for several reasons. Flcst, they are fine writers who have been 
Inadequately recognlEed in American literary critlclstt. ^ Each writer has 
received aowe critical attention—a National Book Award f6t Algren,' two nomina- 
Hons for that award for Patrakia. Dl Donate has not had recognliton on this 
level, although he is the or^y one of the three. fortunate enough to have his 
best novel in prln^ — Christ in Concrete . , Second,- the three have a vantage 

point between the older European and newe^;^ Americans worlds. Dl Donato and 

^ - 

Petrakis ar^ second generation Americans and Algren I4 third generation. These 
men do not necessarily consider themselves fcthnlc writers— Petrakis. for 
example, rejects the labels "ethnic^ writer, or Greek writer ."Nevertheless, 
Ihelrs Is a unique hlstoricM: position that gives them Insights Into'/he 
thoughts and actions of the ftrSt genei;atloti and also a perspective on eimtem- 
porary America. The third reason 1 have chosen them Is that their fiction 
^lls us about those 70,000,000 or so of us toda^t^ho are of southern, 
central, and eastern European stock, descendants of the iMiigrants w!i« flooded 

^Into the United States in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
It our concepts of justice seem at odd^at times with those of the larger 

Aierlcan aoclety, perhaps we can all through literature come to a better under- 
standing of this. 

Divine justice to these ethnics is quite personal. The imalgrants 

brought with them a faith in destiny and handed this on to their descendants, 

so t\^t Di Donato today remains a devout Roman Catholic, and Petrakis has 

maintained an ail{«nre with the fireek Orthodox church.' Algren's inheritance is 

I' 

unusual— Scandlnavlan-Zlonlst on onellde, German-Jew on the other, and, 
appropriately, he is the a^i(/t non-conforming liel lever . » 

Their concepts' of human equity also differ from those in our dominant 
literdture. Their forebears fled from enormous economic and political injustice 

/ • ' ■ • ■ 



escaping, as Di Donato ha« said, from "starvation, conscription and crushing 
taxes," and from cruel, relentle^ toil in a worn out ll^. Patkcd into 
steerage "no differently than llvest^ock," thiey withstood terrible hardships in 
order to reach their destination or "destiny," the promised land for "fortun- 
ate pllgtiin^" Once here, they did not de'pend on fonnal legal Justice from 
a system which they either did not understand or perceived as working againsft 
them. Rathert; one survived In' America with help from others or by informal 
iystlce.| In the logic of fulflUjaent, as Richard Gambino has expressed it in 
Blood of My Blood , a study that documents the transference of a value system ' 
from Italy to America, the children and grandchildren of these urban pioneer^ 
still believe that self-definition is shaped in relations with other people. 



institutions, works, and events. One is born into conmitments and r«spoQ8l- 

bilitles, and achieves maturity |ind self^^essness within these relaKonahips . 

Our dominant Anglo-AroerlCtan llteratut|, by contrast^ has placed great value on 

individual it y^nd individual consciousnertC^^e asserts his or her imperial 

self by rejecting social institutions and involvement. Oae find*^ salvation 
^ • • * ■ 

in lonely self-assertion. One takes to the woods, looks back nostalgically *to 

7 

a mythic past, escapes into fantasy, is driven into madness, or waits 



xieyjalilngly for the end. Jostice. whether in the view of Mark Twain or Henry 
Adams. Ernest Hemlhgway or Kurt Vonnegut, is beyond attainment.- and the search 
for it la futile. So much of this literature admires • unencumbered youth, is 
suspicious of adulthood. \nd is hostile to city and cooauunity life. There is 
in St spiritual and metaphysical as well as self-Isolation. A recent scholar' 
of white ethnic literature has said that the definition of American literature 
'W bee^i, slanted toward literature about the ieolato, the uprooted, the 
Indlvlduaiistic; a concept influenced by Enllghteni^ent theories of individual- 
ism and Calvinistic ideas of personal, highfy introspective attention 

V 



to salvation/* By contrast, white ethnic literature deals with Individuals 
and their growth but always In the context of a group; the nuclear or extended 
family, an ethnic or wbrk group, or the working class. ^ 

Let »e now turn to specific works by the three writers/ PieCro Dl 
Donato In Christ i n Concrete agonisingly questlpns all Justice, His search * 
for divine Justice is a classic Catholic example of faith tested and affirmed. 
His aearch for human fairness is very much connected to the etl\nid experience 
of being disuppolnted by formal Justice and t|ien finding help and support ^ y 
Informally. This seml-^autoblographical hovel la set in the 1920 's in Weat 

? • , / 

Hoboken, New Jersey. On Ck>od Friday, a regular workday, the Inmigrattt brick 
mason Gereslo protests to his padroni that the wsderpinnlngs of the building 
they are constructing 4re unsaf^e. The boss keeps ^ti^e inspector dr^^^nd 
inslsrs thej men continue wrklng! To describe tH%^itutan3&rth^ scene. Di 
Donate takes Inaagfs of inert or anJLmal forms that seem to>educe the human 



body ito^an object (3ne recalls his ob^ervatibn'of people packed like livestock 

.■■ 

lntU5 ships), then imagines his father's last prayer, his human spirit reaching 

e 

for divinity, so* that Ceremio beccsaes more than just the sum of his parts. Di 
Donato yokes flower Images to t^i^e of wood, metal, and ceme^, forming an* 
Intense lyrical style that served to enhance Gererilo's worth. As the building 
collapaea*, Geremio /'a worthless sack amongst tlie.&iint debris. . . His 
Jaw splinters, his blue swolleji face is smashed against the beams. ^ His 
ojt stretched arms are "caught securely through thfi meat by thin round b^rs of 
reinforcing, steel": 

'Mother mine — mother of Jesu~Annunzlata~chlldren of mine. . , ^ Mercy, 

blessed father^-salvatlon. ; . . help me. . . . Jerfu, Jesu. . . His 

I Diangled voice trebled hideously, and hung In jerky whlrap^rtitgs . Blood 

V vessels burst like mashed flower sttfma. Jle scrrfamed, 'Show yourself now, 

Jesu! , . . ohh, why do you let it happen — wbere are you? ... * His 
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bones cracked mutely and his sanity went sailing distorted in the limbo 
of his subconscious* . . ( Christ in Concrete , pp« 29-30. 

Geremio*s crushed body is discovered on' Easter Sunday, * 

The novelist shifts his focus to Geretalo^s son Paul (Dl Donato him- ^ 

self), who at age twelve is the oldest of elght*children and must take chargey 
of the "bereft faally. Paul's seardTi for justice is at first for legal ai 
which he finds unsatisfactory. When he goes to Vlalo his father's bod^, the 
police are callous and indifferent. Then a grocer refuses credit — above the 

tash refiater is a sign, *'In God We Trust * * * bchelrs Pay Cashl^' On t'le 
^ tiorgue-like Municipal Building wall, Paul reads "JUSTICE" and "EQUALITY," but 
because Ceremio was an alien the family is denied welfare ( Chr£^ in Concrete , 
pp. 74-75). Without means, ^aul cannot event att&apt to put a little gift on 

,^the scales "bf Justice. Paul's mother's application for workmen's compensation 
is delayed by smooth-stalking lawyers. One recalls another old Italian saying, 
"When you say la%^er, you^ say thief." Paul next seeks less foroalired hu^an 
Justice and is inltl^ly disappointed when a well-fed priest gives him cake for 



his /amtly but announces he is powerless to dispence chanty. But informal 

* ' \ 

Justice is ncftr achieved] the family members stand together;;^ and m^bers^ of the 
Italian^ coraunity help out. Tenement neighbors and friends^ themselves needy, 
give tl^^famlly food, clothing, an^ money, and Geremio's former fellow workers 
arrange for Paul, barely in his teens, to work as a bricklayer. By contrast, 
m>re formalized justice again fails. Paul does an adult's fbb but tHit cOTpany 
dieats him on his ^ay. Nor does the company make the scaffolds safe. His Uncle 
Lulgl J 8 permanently injured 1q a fall. ^ 

V ; . « 

^ To Paul, recalling Geremio's crucifixion, divine justice seeais to be ' 
,«n iilusfon. A Jewish friend whoaE brother was killed In Russia by CzariBt; 

X 

>»oldIer8, Inslftts to Paul that there is no god. Paul dreams that he wanders 
through mazes stone and steel Into a dead end where his father whispers. 
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"I was cheated, my children also will be crushed, cheated. . (Christ in 

■ . I ^ . — 

CQncrete^ p , 298). When he learns his mother has cancer, a gauffering Paul 
smashes a crucifix and cries out to her ^hat religion is a lie. PauTs sol!^ 
tary ego asserts itself: '1 ^ar,t Justice herei 1 want happiness here! I -want 
life herel"' (C hrist in Concrete , p. 306). Annunzlata perceives her son's 
error and st:rlkes him, but as' a symbol of flowering motherhood she then b^gs 
forgiveness and pr^ys that he have faith and' that he take care of the younger 
children. ^It is at this T)oint thtt Paul reaches understanding and maturity 
and accepts his inherited obligations and his fate. 

Rose B. Green > in her analysis of Italian-American novels, demonstrates 

8 ^ 

that they are usually affirmative. One finds, Indeed, tha^ in all Di Donato*s 
works teen, women, even children can possess real toorA power within their 
fates. ''T>estiny,'' I'Sniraclls,'' the 'VHeel of fate'' reappear in jhe Penitent , a 

powerful I/;aUan Dantesque narrative of crime, punishment, and redepptlon. 

f 

Twenty-year-old Alessandro Serenelll is brutallsed by endless labor and 

poverty. He is a "hernit snail" who is totally self-inBsersed and therefore 
. 9 . 

lout, Serenelli tries to rape a twelve-year -old girl, and when Mj-aia Goretti 
will not yield, he hacks her to death.' As she dies she forgives him and prays 
for his soul, saintly actions that foreshadow her canonization. Serenelli ia 
without sorrow or regret the first y^ars of iBprJ.sonfflent ; then -slowly, pain- 
fully, throagh dreams, revelations, and reading, he transforms his life. 
Released from prlsipn aft^r cvlnoost thirty years, he dedicates himself tn 
faith Axxil good words. Once again,, there is divine justice. 

Cor tradlstinctlvely to this somberness is a strcmg vein of hunor In 
■UGh of Di Donato's writing that helps to give it a broad emotional range. If 
t'lagedy in Christ in Concrete and The Penitent has behind it a concept of 



antveraal order, Di Dunato's ccm»ly, presupposes social order. One can see in 

the novel Three Circles of Light that Di Donato,, while taking seriously the 

k 

search for huoan Justice, can laugh at an absurd quest for It in New Jersey/ 
Uncle Barbarosso^ a bachelor "by destiny" 'and a devbut anarchist ^ a 
beloved pet dog General Garibaldi, Because the dog is old, rheumatic, an4 

a 

half blind, Barbarosso decide^ it "shall leave this ejcploited world, like a 

10 

^arless warrior on the glorious field of battle, . • •" Barbarosso, the 

« • * 

Cjhief dynamiter for. a builc^lng foundation conp^ny, makes a belt from an old 
corset, and wraps belt, dynamite sticks, and the sacred flag of the Garibaldi 
legldn around fihe animal. Then he lights the fuse^ln a neighbor's yard a 
runs for safety. Surprisingly, the pet is galvanized into movement an^^uns 
after his master. Garibaldi is blown to kingdom come along with the front of 
the CompV.^ello house. There are no human injuries, fortunately, smd for once 
formal Justice is served when Barbarosso must pay his neighbors for the damage 

in the Polish Chic^o slums of Nelson Algren's books, his people are 
greater victims and i^ss in control of their destinitles than are Di Donato's. 
Family and c^ose relationships are as important to Algren as to Di Donate, but'' 
the difference is that the social system has so oppressed the poor that 
essential committments and Interdependencies are dlmost destroyed. Further** 
, more, Algren insists that American society has misconceived divine justice* 
Algren 's people Jiave absolutely no belief In legal even-handedness, although 
they retain a lingering hope for informal and divine equity* 

Algren m^y he th€< best kncwn of these writers, hut critical interpre- 
tations have often been unsatisfactory. Barbara Gelfant, in The American 
^ ^ J'pyj^J » denied his ethnj^clty, saying that Man With the Golden Arm is 
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nut unified bv a rooaon ethnic, racial, or religious bond but rather "by the 
cotmnon bai^kground of disorder. His ability to vrrite truly about the Polish 
has been questioned, chiefly, I suspect, because some do not care for his close 
scrutiny of the , underside of American life.. Attacking Algren's lack of 
belief and/by extension, his abandonment of a search for justice, Charles 
Valcutt has said that Algren has given up on society, Joseph Waldmeir has 

called Algren '3 a 'quest without faith'' in a godless world lacking social or 

12 

universal order and meaning. 

As edrly, however, as his Marxian and non-etJ^ic Somebod y in Boots, 
Algren *s search for Justice has consistently held a strong sense of order 
violatfed, PetraWs, In recognition of this, has called Algren a "tragic 

nl3 ^ ' 

poet.'* AlJ^ren has ^aid tha^ the writer muqjfe stand beside the aeci:iksed, '*the 
losers": conylcts, prostitutes, grifters, petty pilferers, drunks, addicts. 
These peopled greatest crime is to 6%m "nothing at all, in the one land 
where ownership and virtue are one." He has argue cf that ehe "necessity of 

tinging the' Judge on the bench Into the dock has beerf the peculiar responsl- 

15 ' ^ 

blHty of the writer. . . ." Thus, Algren's search for eqult'y and fairness 

for the disinherited alms at involving us, his readers, on their behalf. As 
Walter Rideout has said, Algren has steadily protested against "the still 
Umitfed Aiaeri^n democracy that Is" and hasf affirmed "the democracy that can ^ 
he.'.'V^ Thls 'ia his destiny which he is still following. Recently he was 
reportel to be living in a working class conanunity In New Jersey and writing 
«ibout'a triple murder cunvi ct ion . 

^-^^5/. ,^°J,"A!lfi is based an the llvea^of Polish people among whom 

Algren grew up. • Bruno Lefty Bicek, the slum boxer and thiig.'ia trapped in 
poverty. He loves Steffi Rostenkowskl but betrays her by letting her be gang 
raped; and then in self-rage he kills a man standing in line. The g&ng 

In ' ■ 
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delivers Steff i to a brothel, k^r im>thei ^ widowed and running a ^olroum, 
cannot help her daughter. Bruno^s bedridden iMther is also vidoved.* As a 
prostitute Steffi is aaon^ the hunted, *and the police are the* hunters for 
''protection" aoiMy« L^fty' becomes a pimp for Mama TOTiek's brothel which 
exists with the cooperation of the. law. Thus, the legal force is part of 
Steffi's and Lefty's exploitation. "Mama Tomek'a" Is, In addition, an Ironic 
:otBn»ent on broken family life. Donald Black *s aMMC excellent study The 

Behavior of Lav is a sociological description of societies in which the law 

< 

is not impartial but /Works juantitatiyely against the poor and has vertical 
downward direction against those who have less of the world *s goods. Black 
shjwc that law is a form of social control which increases in its application 
as other types of control such as the family are weakened or break down.^® ^ 
Algrcn's flctl^al world is an artistic rendering and a realistic account ^f 
the breakdown of traditional family "and religious structures. ' A sign oveir 
the desk of detective "One-Eye" Tencrara sat irlses^onvent tonal ideas of 
divine as Well as human Justice: "I have only myself to blame for my fall" 
(!»ever C q^e Horning , p, 78). The doctrine of original sin^^is thus distorted 
in a society dedicated^ to Individuality. A recurring refrain is "God has 
forgotten us all. ... He has forgotten our^'na^s" ( Never Come Morning , p, 
20S) . The impulse to^elJtve, however, keeps Steffi !napiag — she wants to go 
to church but fears she will blaspheme, so she prays in her brothel room. 
Although Steffi must betray Lefty to'-the houde 6»ner and police in order to 
survive, she and Lefty transcend their mutual betrayals and plan to marry apd 
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reorder their lives. It is too late, and Lefty is convicted of mur()«r. 

Like Dl Donato, Algren uses anioial images to show that his people are 
more than just that and l«ts images of mutilation reinforce his vision. Steffi 
is < wingless fly. Lefty is symbolixed by a wlf's head in a taxidemist ' s 
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window. Fully developing hl» fiction in Man With th e Golden Arm . Algren 
fuses concepts of justice into a complicated structure of sytBbols of animal 
life, religion, and the heart, so that all form an integrated and masterful 
novel. A distinctive structural principle of comic and tragic episodes 
further reveil-s Algrfen's search for justice. Moreover, in ^s desire to right 
the horrible disorder of his worW, Algren satirically links legal injustice 
to what is the conventi"!^! view of divine justice, heightening the discrep- 
ancy between what is and what should be, as in the novel's opening scene in 

the Division Street police station: 

V ' ' ^ 

y • • God and the ward super ^rk hand in hand and neither moves 

without the other's assent. God loans .the super cunning ajid the 8upe9|' 
» forward^ a percentage of th? grift on Sunday mornings. The super p\itS in 

the fix for alL right-thinking hustlers and the Lord, in turn, put« in the 
fix for the" super, for the super's God is a hustler's God; and as wise, in 
his way, ars the God of the priests and the buainej^men (Man With the 
Golden Ana , p . 7) . 

The roach floating In a pail of dirty water in this scene typifies Frankle 
Majcinek's life. Frankie's n^rphine addiction is the monHeybn his back. 

I 

Dope is god's medicine. Sparrow Saltskin is Frankie's loyal friend* 
Scrounging blind Figgy eats insects. Only the alcoholic dog Rusadum sleeps 
''the sleep of the Just" ( Man With the Golden Arm , p. 110). Simultaneously we 
are reminded of the human heart, f^olly Novotny*a heart-shjaped face tugs at 
Frankie's heart.' Frank has won a purple heart in the Army — it is the treat- 
/ ment for 4hi8 wound which leada to his addiction. The police Captain Bednar- 

ski must will himself an iron heart in order to stand his Job, Metal contrasts 
to the heart -the police tower with its red and green lights shining above the 
tenements is *'an Iron caricature" of a- Christmas tree, ^and Pramtie's jail 
sentence for theft Is served in an "Iron sActuary^' ( Man With the Golden Arm ^ 
pp. 166 And 168). Frankie's golden arm may help hifc as a dealer but is the 
receptacle of the morphine needle and ultimately the agent of his suicide hy " 
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hanging. A luminous cruclf ixvhangs on the wall above crippled Sophie's 
vhvelchair in the tenement aparttsent, and Sophie feels^ a ''bond of blood and 
pain" with what is. to her the aacred heart ( Man With the Golden Arm , p4 95). 
Again/ god has forgotten hie own. Goegre Bluestone has pointed out that 

Algren's recurrent religious Imagery^ like the chahtitig of a ritual, a 

19 * f 

surrogate prayer. In this sociyetjr of guilt, accusation, and suffering, 

everyone Is crucified: BednaRVbj Sparrow; Sophie, Molly, Frankie. 

Algren's is a heart -wrenching i^lcture of friendship, lo#e, t^^erness, 
pride, and dignity, all struggling to survive in Antek's tavern, Sctwieft^'s 
gambling room, in the deteriorating Polish neighborhood, and within tenement 
apartments. Many of the charactejf%;.^etall happier,, more stable family Mves 
of their childhoods and youth which they would like to r^apture. They relat^ 
to each other on the basis of being Polish and Catholic^ Prankie feels respoft- 
sible^for Sc^i«,^An^ek offers to loan the dealer money. Prankie wants to 
believe an(|^|^Id go to mass, he says, if he could revfir^e the events o^ his 
tlife. " * * • 

Algren's last chapter "Witness Sheet" coiabines the style of an Inqulsl- 
tlon and a police report for the coroner's Inquest on the body of Francis 
Majcinek. We are the witnesses who £illow offlfelaldora linked to organize 
religion to destroy human Justice and ^^jtNiSe fi^ on divine justice. Although 
Frankie killed the drug pusher Louie Fomorowski, Bednar only put the heat tin 
Frankie because It was an election year. 

Algrt»n h.is snfd that were he to rewrite this novel, he would not have 
Frankie conailt suicide. "A more tragic ending would have been for him to go 
into isolation — cut himself off from people — as many addicts do." Algrep waa 
true to his vision In the book, however; but it Is instructive that he sees 
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Isolation as tragic, an "A»ertcan diseaae" affecting all.^'^ At the novel's 
V:enter, Bednar did ^ot understand when a defrocked prleat in the^ lineup aald 
that he was buated for cashing phony checkg^ecause , "I believe we are all 
members of one apother" ( Man WitH the Golden Arm.^ p. 198). The captain has 
further cut hia^self off fro. "comaunlon with humanity" becauae he has thought 
of himself as Qod-llk*. as one "who t^p^red Justice with Mercy'^( Man With the 
?5j^_Ara^ p. Z98). At the end *the captain and we know we are all members of 
one another. Just as Frankkie, Uf ty. Molly, Steffi, and Sparrow achieve moral 

ft 

awareness, so can we, for it is our humanity that is divine. 

Harry Petrakis also chroniclfes the Chicago ethnic e3tperi6n<re and like 

Alg^n and Di Donato fuses a lyrical style with earthiness ^o reaffirm the value 

and uniqueness- of our huaUn life. Desliny to Petrakis la intensely personal, 

Petrakis has said that regardless of how mad or pretentious it may sound, he 

^ ■ ■ \ t 

haa felt a sense of "destiny." a path of "redemption" open to him through his 

21 ' " 

writing. Petrakis is less concerned than Algren with legal injustice, and 

informal relationships more often succeed than the?^ do in Algren' ■ works. Like 

the other two writers, Petrakis Values Informal human Justice within a web of 

relationships and mutual help. He, too, questions divine Christian justice but 

adds another dimension to his quest, the Gfeek mythic concept. The Odyssey *of 

^?L»±J^l3hi^ recalls Homer, while the headnote is from Eccleslastes: "Truly 

the light is sw^et. ^ . yet let him remember the days of darkness: for they 

22 I 
shall be many." Kostas and Katerlna work but their destiny by fleeing 

Impoverished Crete for Chicago. After years of. tenement Celling and gruelling 

L.bcr In a cousin's restaurant, they achieve and share the joya^of a house. 

family, friends, and material comfort. But they suffer, too. They lose a 

child through Illness, and when one son Alex kills another, like Cain and Abel. 
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In a family quarrel, Kostas casts Al&x, out of his family and heart. Ale^.goes 

- I % , 

to erlson for hi4 crime. After ten years Kostas relents and visits Alexlat 
Jollet. In a grim and moving scene over vhlch lies the chill of death, father^ 

• ■ • s 

^ and son are reconciled. Another crucial scane in The-, Odyssey is of the 

dedicated, compassionate Father .Markos debating faith with the atheist, an 
e«jwdU.y good man. Dr.. Barbaris. When, they ask Kostas to settle the argument, 
( he replies: ^ ^ 

♦ 'I don't know. . . . There, are SKHsents when looking at the fate^of my 
children or whfen reiuaBberlng my dead that I cannot bear that God night 
not exist. There are other times when it aeemm madness to think h{ could 
be a witness to what takes place each day ami night on earlh. Butr whether 
he exists or not . . . we' should live our lives as though he existed' 
( The Odyssey of Kostas Volakls , p. 100). ' 

/ 

The closure finds Kostas deciding that In spite of all pain and suffering, he ' 
would "encounter again the destiny of all B«n," which is to 'live his life 
( The Odyssey of Kostas Volakls , p. 271). T, 

Th^ Greek -American scholar Theodore Saloutos believes that adherance 
to the Greek church for Greek Americans is a national sentiment, a unlti^S^ 
cultural force, rather thah a religious conviction. This seems so for many 
of Petrakis' I characters, including Mataoukas in A Dremn of Kings . 
^ Odysseus-like Matsoukas is a post World l|ar II inoigrant, a veteran ol^the 
^ war against the fascists. He thus demonstrates that collective relationships ^ 
must not be carried to a totalitarian extreme. Living in Chicago among the 
poor and marginal, he is clever and survival oriented and hustles a living as 
an astrologer, poet, real estate agent, instructor of wrestling, counsellor on 
masturbation and bedwettlng — anything to make a dollar. He Ijoves his two 
daughters. Faith and Hope, and his disenchanted wife, though like Cercmio he 
is a wine drinking, lusty pleasure seeker and woman chaser. Like Dl Donato 
and Algren, Petrakis blends comedy and tragedy. In a brilliantly funny scene, 

t ^ 

0^ 'J 
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he Imagines an illegal gambling den, the Mlnaan Music House, as Aristophones ' 
qityi oi birds, a clo^-cuckoo borough/and the gaablers as a feathered coBpanf* 

0 

Of pigeons knd sparrovs , Picons and hawks', ^etrakis also usps inages of^ j 
animals to emphasise our human divinity.^ Matsoukas passionately loves his son, 
a nwdern TiaemachuV; blind and retard Stavros who is a "amall blatk moth 

^ * 0 ^ 

pinned to the jgrotind in a raging sheil," a caged ^nd crippled bird with #hom' 
^fatsouka8 can comnuiyftffe. (A Drea m of K ings, p. 25). Because of StavrOs, 
Matsoukas questions divine justice. After the boy suffers a particularly 
savage seizure In church, Matsoukas savs thatj^ne^ eod could apportion out 
heaven aoid hell but noi^god and "glory*^ have go^ and error and chance rule the 
world. Matsoukas d&kes the sign of the cro'ss over the. silent church, ''Man 
have mercy upon you. . ." ( A Dream of Kings , p. 92). 

^^nc^^gain, informal Justice prevails, and a kind of Greek destiny is 
achieved^ Hatsonkas wants^tp return to Greece, for he believes the Greek sun 
wlTryiJeal his son's sick- body.. But Itetsoukas Mias bajL-Xu^ and cannot get up 
the fare. An Inveterate, usually honest gambler, he resorts to cheating. The 
Turkish house man discovers Matsoukas using ^.oaded dice and beats him up, only 
sparing the Greek because Matsoukas pleads for his life for the. sake of hls^ 
son. When he drags himself hcme^ his mother-ln-lav shrieks, *'God has punished 
you for your fUthy kody ... for all the debauched evil of your heertl 
Bastard! Aninai: Filth!" ( A Drea» of Kings, p, 154). Here again Is a warped 
concept 6i divine fairness. It la the dealer Cicero who loves Matsoukas and Is 
right about his friend — Matsoukas has been chosen for eternal disaster but 
takes each catastrophe and blow and turns them l\to a kind of triumph, giving 
"life the offering of an undivided heart" ( A Dream of King» , pp. 108-109). As 
Matsoukas has said, "Th«e are laws of the heart . . . which transcend the 
laws of iMn." a statemnt Algren might have mMie (A Dream of Kings, p. 119), 

. 16 
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Matsoukas' vlte steals her taother's hidden tward of money -and urges her bus- 
bandband to take it ^ he and Stavros can fly to Greece p knows, as we do, 

that Stavros vlll die and that Matsoukas will return to his Chicago ^Mally, 
But her deedN^nd his act of faith testify to life. 
^ Pecrakis' In tl 



: he Lan d of Morning ag^in attests to divine justice 

25 I • 

within Greek, mythology. Its title, like AXgren's Nevflr Come Morning , recalls 

n prayer but is obviously more positive. Like Algren, p0trakia seeks our 
"^invol 



vement and coinmitment* -A Chicago recreation of the Orestean trilogy, the^ 
hoisecoming of Orestes is that of young Alex Rlfakis, alienated and depressed, 
from Viet Nam, If there is a statement on legal injustice; It Is that Alex's 
Chicago neighborhood is umiergoing urban renewal and remfads him of the ru^ed^ 
Viet Nam landacape.^ Tt^ Rifakis are a cursed family. In Alexis absence, his 
mother Asmene Rifakis (Clytemneetra) has taken, a lover, the gangster Antonio 
Callos CAegisthus), and A^lex^s father has died o^ a heart attack. Now Gallos 
is killed . in his bath by a grudge-bearing employee* Alex is involved as he 
has accompanied the assassin In an effort to discover his mother with Gallos 
and kill her » She escapes. When Alex senses the depth of her lovei and grief 
for Gallos, he is repentent. Although he ha^ been confused and lost, he is 
drawn to a young war widow %^o has an infant son, and together they manage to 
finally salvage something of a future f or^^irtwlves. 

A priest is central to this novel. Father Naoum once believed life 
had coherence and rationality. Neither a prophet nor saint, he is thf good man 
involved with and dedicated to others. N^is portrait is reminiscent of Petrakis 
own father in Stelmatk: A Family Recollecti on, a beautiful rendering by Petraki 
of growing up Greek and poor in ^icago. At one point the priest-father, when 
asked to sign a legal petition barring? Blacks from buyjlng or renting neighbor- 
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S:he title ifl from an old Slolllan sayltig. ^he other three virtues 
are prudence. temperatS^e, and. fortitude. 

^Btf initionp^-»r^from The Oxford Universal dictionary, ed. C. T. 
Onions (Oxf6<rd: C^rdndon, 1955), as well as from ^rces on the law. 

Bernard F. Rodgers, Jr., "The Song of the Thrush: An Interview' With 
Harry Ma^k Petrakia," Chicago Review , 28, No. 3 (Winter 1977), 111. This is 
the oa^Vj interview with Petrakia to appear in a major journal. 

^Pietro Di-Donato. "A Rinas^ento on L. I.," The New York Times . 
14 Nov., 1971, pp. 1 and 16, sect. lA; Mario Puso, The Fortunate Pilgrim 
(New York: Atheneum« 1964).- ^ 

5 

Richard Camblno, Blood of My Blood; The Pllegaa of the Itallan- 
^ericana (Garden City, N. Y.: Doibleday, 11964) , pp. 154-166. 

^Betty A. Burch, "The Asslmtlation Experience of Five American White 
Ethnic N<^vellst8 of the Twentieth Century, " Dissertation Abstracts , 34 (1974),' 
4246a (Minnesota, 1973) . Tony Tanner, City of Words; AmerlcannPlction x 
•1950-1970 (New York: Harper^ & Row, 1971), makes a similar point about Bernard 
Malamud's fiction and stfatss that this ik what distinguishes it froa other 
AmerlcA^ literature. Ta^iner does not make the ethnic connection, ""^wever. 

■ . . ^ 

'^Pietro Di Donato, Chrjst in Concrete; A Novel (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-<Herrill, 1939), p. ?5. Hereafter .references to this book are in the 
^ext. t *• 

8 ^ * 

Rose Baslle Green, The Italian-American NoveL; A Doctowmt of the 
Interaction of Two Cultures (Rutherford: Far le igh pickilWIdo. Univ. , 1974). 

^Pietro Di Donato, The Penitent (New York; Hawtfiom, IH^St p. 40. 

^°Pletro Dl Donato,, Three Circles of Light (New York; Julian Messner, 
1960). p. 82. ' 

^^BlancWiB Houseman Gelfant, The Amerlclin City Npvel (Norman: Univ. 
of OUahona, 1954)', p. 252. 

^^Charlea Child Walcutt, American Literary Natur&lism : A Divided 
g^treaa (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota, 1956), pp, 298-299; Joseph Waldmelr, 
"Quest %fithout Faith," in ^cent American Fiction; Soma Critical Views 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflln^963)i »pp. 53-56. In Nelson Algren, Never Come 
Morning (1942; rpt . New Ydh: Harper & Row, 1965), pp. ix-xiv, Algren recounts 
his skirmishes with Polish-American critics. Hereafter referciwes to this 
book are In the text. A def^6nse of the accuAcy. of Algren's fiction is by 
John W. Petras, "Polish-Americans in Soclolog'y and Fiction," Polish Amer ican 
Studlasj 21, No. 1 (Jan. -June, 1964), 16-22. 
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^ ^Nelson AXgren, Somebody In Boots: A Novel (New York: Vanguard, 1935) 
Rodgers, p. 112. ' . [ 

^^Robert A. Peylongo, "Interview With Selaon A](g^di," Chicago^ Reytew . 
11. No. 3 (Autuam 1957), 95; Nelson Algr#x. Jhe Neon vkld ef^ss" ( 1948: rot. 
New York: Hill and Wang, 1962), p.^lO. ^' . 



Nelson Algren. Man With the Golden Ana; A Novel (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1949), p. 17 Hereafter reference^ to this bo«k are 1ft the text. 
Nelson Algren, Who Lost An American? (Londdn: Andre Deutsch, 1963), p. 268. 

^^Walter B. Rideout, The Radical Novel in the United S tates 1900-1954 

«*^-^ (Cambrldgfe: Harvard, 1956), p. 289. The fir^t full-length study of Algren 

placef^hin flnaly in the ethnic tradition: Martha Heasley Cox and Wayne 
Chatterton, Nelson Algren (Boston: Twayne, 1975). 

^^"Algren Decides to Live in Paterson," The New York Times, 125. 
No.\42,982, 29 Sep>< 1975, 61, col. 3 ~ — ' 

13-21* d 107*^** Black, The Behavior of Law (Mew Yorb: Academic, 1976), pp. / 

^~ ' • 

19 

George Bluestone, "Nelson Algren," The Western Review , 22, No. 1 

(Autumn' 195 7), 39 . , 

... . , r 

^^ef longo. p. 96; David Ray^XA Talk on the Wild Side; a B9WI of 
Coffee with**l<el8on Algren." The Reporter ) 11 June 1959. p. 32. 

^Slodgers. pp. 1^5-116. Rodgers ditates that Petrakls is diff erent from 
many modern novelists in that there is no <^asteland of the spirit in his books, 
a point that reinforces my observation that white ethnlb literature does not 
share some of the same premises as other American literature. • 

22 

Harry Mark Petrakls, The Odyssey of ICostas Volakls (New^York: David 
y, 1963). -Hereafter references to this book are in the text. ' I have done 
a/a«pth analysis of Petrakls' fiction: Helen GeraciiffiDS Chapln, "'Chicagopolis ' 
■phe Double World of Hatry Mark Petrakls, " Th e Old Northwest , 2, Nq. 4 
(Dec, 1976). 401-413- ' 

^Vheod«re Salout^8»/Th»j Greeks in the ynited States (Cambridge; 
Harvard, 1964), p. 18. ' f 

'5. 

24 * 

Harry Mark Petrakls, Dream of lings (New York:»Davld McKay, 1966). 
Hereafter references to this book are In the text, 

2S 

Harry Mark Petrakls, In the Land of Morning (New York: David McKay. 

197 0 . . 

26 ' ! 

llarry Mark Petrakls, Stelmark; A FaAlly Recollection (New York: 

David McKay. 19/0) , pp. 137-138. 
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hood prpperty, replies that he will If the {Petitioners obtain his boss's slgna 
ture. Your bishop, they ask? "'The Big Boss,' my father said.' 'J«sus 
Chflst,'"^^ 

Once again, the ethnic American writer is laying that th^^elf is 
achieved In xelationship with others and responsibility to then. Fortftal legal 
justice will probably fail jus. Informal Justice, based on compassion and 
understand ingr. i- ' still possible and ^desirab^e. fiivine justice is often 
Inscrutable, but there Is a constant moral law by which one tries to live. 
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